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ARTIFICIALITY. 


A vEFENCE of artificiality may seem scarcely 
compatible with the warnings against its dangers 
with which from our childhood we are made 
familiar. It is easy enough to see why, from 
the commonplace point of view, our parents and 
teachers so warmly inculcate the merit of natural- 
ness; but is it not just possible that, on the 
contrary, most of us do not sufficiently study 
how to be gracefully artificial—that, in short, 
we neglect to introduce enough art into the 
artificiality of every-day life? Our pastors and 
masters preach to us the moral rectitude of being 
natural; but were the doctrine carried out to 
the letter, is it not clear that life with our fellow- 
creatures would become intolerable? Without a 
large dash of artificiality, it is certain that refined 
existence would be impossible. It is difficult, 
indeed, to imagine a state of existence from which 
all artificiality should be banished. Good-breed- 
ing in itself largely consists of what, when it 
comes to be analysed, is essentially artificial, for 
good-breeding demands a due consideration for 
the failings and weaknesses of those with whom 
one may be brought in contact. The concession 
to such weaknesses distinctly carries with it an 
element of artificiality from which it is impossible 
to escape. 

Your horny-hauded son of toil fresh from the 
fields is natural enough ; but when brought into 
town, how little his awkwardness chimes in with 
the accepted standard of urban civilisation, or 
how little can it be held up as affording any of 
that moral beauty which, if we are to believe 
some teachers, is naturally associated with the 
possession of naturalness, and mutatis mutandis. 
The loud laughter of the uncultivated is natural 
enough; but how jarring is its effect on the 
nerves of the refined. We are apt, in a thought- 
less way, to say that the noble savage is natural ; 
but an acquaintance with his manners and cus- 
toms proves how complicated, under its apparent 
absence of affectation, is the ritual of his exist- 
ence. 


With the very first germs of civilisation, arti- 
ficiality may be said to have commenced its sway ; 
indeed, civilisation may be said to consist in 
properly understood artificiality. As a matter of 
fact, our teachers, instead of warning us against 
the dangers of an absence of naturalness, should 
urge the introduction of more art into our arti- 
ficiality. What, indeed, is that truly invaluable 
quality of tact, in which so many of us are sadly 
wanting, but a very highly developed form of 
artificiality? The artificiality of the well-bred 
man of the world, how admirably it serves him 
in cases where downright naturalness would 
simply disgust society! There is a good story 
told of Lord Palmerston once keeping a corpora- 
tion dinner waiting some two hours or more after 
the appointed time. When at length his arrival 
seemed hopeless, it was determined that it would 
be best to commence without his presence. On 
his appearing, a few moments later, his ready 
tact enabled him to throw on his entertainers the 
whole awkwardness of his own want of punc- 
tuality, by expressing his delight at his hosts 
having commenced without waiting for him. 
Were it not for polished artificiality of this nature, 
how could life continue? 

Those good folk who cry out so loudly for 
naturalness seem to be oblivious how largely the 
friction of every-day life is avoided by well-con- 
sidered artificiality. What is more perfect than 
the artificiality which makes a well-bred person 
conceal his feelings from the persistent button- 
holder, or the even more polished and enviable 
artificiality which enables the well-bred possessor 
of tact to shake off the attentions of the bore, 
whose conduct, let it be remembered, is thoroughly 
natural? What is more graceful or necessary 
than the artificiality with which a person of deli- 
cate taste will conceal from a stranger or a dear 
friend the pain that is being endured or the grief 
that is felt? 

Those folks who pride themselves on their 
naturalness are, after all, only indulging their 
innate selfishness ; it costs a little trouble to be 
artificial; it is ever so much easier to speak 
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out whatever first enters our heads, Beshrew 
such naturalness! A little artificiality will con- 
trive to rob of its sting and annoyance a criticism 
or a piece of advice which would otherwise fail 
utterly of its purpose, if it be any other than to 
ruffle the temper of the recipient. With a little 
more artificiality introduced into married life, 
is it not evident that the sum of misery caused 
by Pog apm of temper’ would be reduced ? 
But no. e are told that we must be natural ; 
and so husband and wife go their own ways, 
regardless of each other’s failings, to conciliate 
which in any manner would demand a call upon 
that artificiality which is so universally decried 
and clumsily practised. Would it not be far 
happier for both were they mutually to pretend 
to overlook, indeed not to notice, each other’s 
troublesome failings? Would not thus a grain 
of artificiality succeed in enabling even characters 
otherwise utterly incompatible, to get on very 
satisfactorily? Indeed, were this not well under- 
stood by a great number of excellent people, how 
miserable would be the world ! 

Nowadays, those who move much among their 
fellow-creatures hear a good deal about what 
is termed Bohemianism, and it is argued that 
those who join its motley ranks have done so 
because they chafe against the artificiality of 
modern existence. It is a specious plea set up 
by every backslider from the paths of respecta- 
bility. The truth is that the artificiality of 
social intercourse implies an element of restraint 
which is found irksome, and so your Bohemian— 
in the bad sense—and your ne’er-do-well, in order 
to enjoy themselves, fall back upon the society 
of those nominally free from artificial tendencies 
—with what result is it necessary to state ? 

Is it not clear that in cases such as these the 
artificiality of society has its good points? Dis- 
cipline of every nature, military or official, is 
largely composed of artificial elements, without 
which government would be impossible. ‘There 
is but a form between yourself and your shoe- 
maker,’ once remarked that model of well-bred 
artificiality, Bulwer-Lytton. The forms of every- 
day life, without which it would be difficult to 
exist, are artificial to a degree. The requirements 
of society in what is termed etiquette are essen- 
tially artificial, and the code has been drawn up 
with a care which is not the result of fancy or 
caprice. Deep artistic consideration has been 
given to every point. In the item of dress, which 
is specially artificial, how rarely man, but more 
particularly woman, is seen to advantage when 
natural! Painters and sculptors may admire 
humanity in its workaday costume, because that 
costume is appropriate to its wearer; but the 
artificiality of our complicated social existence 
has made it a hereditary instinct with most of 
us to be careful how we are too natural in the 
presence of those whom we wish to impress with 
a sense of our dignity. We are aware that it 
is dangerous to be seen by everybody in our 
shirt-sleeves, which constitute, however, a very 
natural dress, 

Sum-total: It is evident that the ethics of 
artificiality have not received that attention to 
which as a science they are entitled. It is a 
deficiency in our social education that the bear- 
ings of rightly understood artificiality are not 
more thoroughly inculcated. Paradoxically, it 


may be said that it is the absence of artificiality 
in our modern complicated ritual of every-day 
life which is the cause of much of that friction 
from which we all suffer. : 


THIS MORTAL COIL 
CHAPTER XXI.—CLEARING THE DECKS. 


WarreEN Retr had arranged for his mother and 
sister, with Elsie Challoner, to seek the friendly 
shelter of San Remo early in October. The sooner 
away from England the better. Before they went, 
however, to avert the chance of a disagreeable 
encounter, he met them on their arrival in town 
at Liverpool Street, and saw them safely across 
to the continental train at London Bridge. It 
chanced to be the very self-same day that Hugh 
Massinger had posted his second forged note to 
poor fatherless Winifred. 

Elsie dared hardly look the young painter in 
the face even now, for shame and timidity ; and 
Warren Relf, respecting her natural sensitiveness, 
concentrated most of his attention on his mother 
and Edie, scarcely allowing Elsie to notice by shy 
side-glances his unobtrusive preparations for her 
own personal comfort on the journey. But Elsie’s 

uick eye observed them all, gratefully, none 
the less for that. She liked Warren: it was 
impossible for anybody not to like and respect 
the frank young painter, with his honest bronzed 
face, and his open, manly, out-spoken manners. 
Timid as she was and broken-hearted still, she 
could not £° away from England for ever and 
ever—for Elsie never meant to return again— 
without thanking him just once in a few short 
words for all his kindness, As they stood on the 
bare and windy platform with which the South- 
Eastern Railway woos our suffrages at 
London Bridge, she drew him aside for a moment 
from his mother and sister with a little hasty 
shrinking glance which Warren could not choose 
but follow. ‘Mr Relf,’ she said, looking down at 
the floor and fumbling with her parasol, ‘I want 
to thank you; I can’t go away without thanking 
you once.’ 

He saw the effort it had cost her to say so 
much, and a wild lump rose sudden in his throat 
for gratitude and pleasure. ‘Miss Challoner,’ he 
answered, looking back at her with an unmistak- 
able light in his earnest eyes, ‘say neve else, 
I am more than sufficiently thanked already.—I 
have only one thing to say to you now. I know 
you wish this episode kept secret from every one: 
you may rely upon me and upon my mate in the 
yawl. If ever in my life I can be of any service 
to you, remember you can command me.—If not, 
I shall never again obtrude myself upon your 
memory.— -bye, good-bye.’ And taking her 
hand one moment in his own, he held it for a 
second, then let it drop again. ‘Now go,’ he said 
in a tremulous voice—‘ go back to Edie. 

Elsie—one blush—went back as he bade her, 
‘Good-bye,’ she said, as she glided from his side— 
‘good-bye, and thank you.’ That was all that 

d Ceien those two that day. Yet Elsie 
new, with profound regret, as the train steamed 
off through the drau hy corridors on its way to 
Dover, that Warren Be had fallen in love with 


her; and Warren Relf, standing alone upon the 
dingy, gusty platform, knew with an ecstasy of 
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delight and joy that Elsie Challoner was grateful 
to him and liked him. It is something, gratitude. 
He valued that more from Elsie Challoner than 
he would have valued love from any other 
woman. 

With profound regret, for her part, Elsie saw 
that Warren Relf had fallen in love with her; 
because he was such an honest, manly, straight- 
forward, good fellow, and because from the very 
first moment she had liked him. Yet what to 
her were love and lovers now? Her heart lay 
buried beneath the roots of the poplar at White- 
strand, as truly as Hugh Massinger thought it 
lay buried in the cheap sea-washed grave in the 
sand at Orfordness. She was grieved to think 
this brave and earnest man should have fixed his 
heart on a hopeless object. It was well she was 
going to San Remo for ever. In the whirl and 
bustle and hurry of London life, Warren Relf 
would doubtless soon forget her. But some faces 
are not easily forgotten. 

From London Bridge, Warren Relf took the 
Metropolitan to St James’s Park, and walked 
across, still flushed and hot, to Piccadilly. At 
the club, he glanced hastily at that morning’s 
ee. The first paragraph on which his eye 
ighted was Winifred Meysey’s earnest advertise- 
ment in the Agony Column. It gave him no 
little food for reflection. If ever Elsie saw that 
advertisement, it might alter and upset all her 
plans for the future—and all his own plans into 
the —— Already she felt profoundly the 
pain and shame of her false position with Wini- 
fred and the Meyseys: that much Warren Relf 
had learned from Edie. If only she knew how 
eagerly Winifred pined for news of her, she 


might be tempted after all to break her reserve, 
to abandon her concealment, and to write full 


tidings of her present whereabouts to her poor 
little frightened and distressed pupil. hat 
would be bad; for then the whole truth must 
sooner or later come out before the world; and 
for Elsie’s sake, for Winifred’s sake, a 
even a wee bit for his own sake also, Warren 
Relf shrank unspeakably from that unhappy 
exposure. He couldn’t bear to think that Elsie’s 
poor broken bleeding heart should be laid open 
to its profoundest recesses before the eyes of 
society, for every daw of an envious old dowager 
to snap and peck at. He hoped Elsie would not 
see the advertisement. If she did, he feared her 
natural tenderness and her sense of self-respect 
would compel her to write the whole truth to 
Winifred. 

She might see it at Marseilles, for they were 
~~ run right through to the Mediterranean 
by the special express, stopping a night to rest 
themselves at the Hédtel du Louvre in the Rue 
Cannebitre. Edie would be sure to look at the 
Times, and if she saw the advertisement, to show 
it to Elsie. 

But even if she didn’t, ought he not himself to 
call her attention to it? Was it right of him, 
having seen it, not to tell her of it? Should he 
not rather leave to Elsie herself the decision what 
course she thought best to take under these special 
circumstances ? 

He shrank from doing it. It grieved him to 
the quick to strain her poor broken heart any 
further. She had heel so much: why rake 
it all up again? And even as he thought all 


these things, he knew each moment with pro- 
founder certainty than ever that he loved Elsie. 
There is nothing on earth to excite a man’s love 
for a beautiful woman like being compelled to 
take tender care for that woman’s happiness— 
having a gentle solicitude for her most sacred 
feelings thrust upon one by circumstances as an 
absolute necessity.—Still, oe Relf was above 
all things honest and trustworthy. Not to send 
that advertisement straight to Elsie, even at the 
risk of hurting her own feelings, would constitute 
in some sort, he felt, a breach of confidence, a 
constructive falsehood, or at the very best a sup- 
pressto vert ; and Warren Relf was too utterly and 
transparently truthful to allow for a moment any 
paltering with essential verities—He sighed a sigh 
of profound regret as he took his penknife with 
lingering hesitation from his waistcoat pocket. 
But he boldly cut out the advertisement from the 
Agony Column, none the less, thereby defacing 
the first page of the Times, and rendering himselt 
liable to the censure of the committee for wanton 
injury to the club property; after the perpetra- 
tion of which heinous offence he sunk: gravely 
and soberly into the adjoining writing-room and 
sat down to indite a hasty note intended for his 
sister at the Hétel du Louvre: 


My pear Epir—Just after you left, I caught 
sight of enclosed advertisement in the second 
column of this morning’s Times. Show it to 
Her. I can’t bear to send it—I can’t bear to cause 
her any further trouble or embarrassment of 
any sort after all she has suffered; and yet—it 
would be wrong, I feel, to conceal it from her. 
If she takes my advice, she will not answer it. 
Better let things remain as they are. To write | 
one line would be to upset all. For heaven's 
sake, don’t show Her this letter.—With love to 
you both and kind regards to Her, Your affec- 
tionate brother, W. R. 


He addressed the letter, ‘Miss Relf, Hétel du 
Louvre, Marseilles,’ and went over with it to the 
box on the mantel-shelf, where Hugh Massinger’s 
letter was already lying. 

When Edie Relf received that letter next 
evening at the hotel in the Rue Cannebitre, she 
looked at it once and glanced over at Elsie. She 
looked at it twice and glanced over at Elsie. She 
looked at it a third time—and then, with a 
woman’s sudden resolve, she did exactly what 
Warren himself had told her not to do—she 
handed it across the table to Elsie. 

Hugh’s plot trembled indeed in the balance 
that moment; for if only Elsie wrote to Winifred, 
ignoring .of course his last forged letter, then 
lying on the hall table at Whitestrand, all would 
have been up with him. His lie would have 
come home to him straight as a lie. The two 
letters would in all probability not have coin- 
cided. Winifred would have known him from 
that day forth for just what he was—a liar—and 
a forger. 

And yet if, by that simple and natural coin- 
cidence, Elsie had sent a letter from Marseilles 
merely assuring Winifred of her safety and 
rages the advertisement, it would have fallen 
in completely with Hugh’s plot, and rendered 
Winifred’s assurance doubly certain. Elsie had 
sailed to Australia by way of Marseilles, then. 
In a novel, that coincidence would surely have 
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occurred. In real life, it might easily have done 
so, but as a matter of fact it didn’t; for Elsie 
read the letter slowly first, and then the adver- 
tisement. 

‘Poor fellow !’ she said as she passed the letter 
back again to Edie. ‘It was very kind of him ; 
and he did quite right.—I think I shall take his 
advice, after all. —{t ’s terribly difficult to know 


what one ought todo, But I don’t think I shall | 


write to Winifred.’ 
Not for herself. She could bear the exposure, 


if it was to save Winifred. But for Winifred’s | 
She couldn’t 


sake, for poor dear Winifred’s. 
deprive her of her new lover. 


Ought she to let Winifred marry him? What 
trouble might not yet be in store for Winifred ?— 


No, no. Hugh would surely be kinder to her. 
He had sacrificed one loving heart for her sake ; 
he was not likely now to break another. 

How little we all can judge for the best. It 
would have been better for Elsie and better for 
Winifred, if Elsie had done as Warren Relf did, 
and not as he said—if she had written the truth, 
and the whole truth at once to Winifred, allowing 
her to be her own judge in the matter. But Elsie 
had not the heart to crush Winifred’s dream ; and 
very naturally. No one can blame a woman for 
refusing to act with more than human devotion 
and foresight. 

Hugh Massinger had left the headquarters of 
Bohemia for twenty minutes at the exact moment 
when Warren Relf entered the Cheyne Row Club. 
He had gone to telegraph his respectful condo- 
lences to Winifred nm Mrs Meysey at Invertanar 
Castle, on their sad loss, with conventional polite- 
ness. When he came back, he found, to his sur- 
prise, the copy of the 7imes still lying open on 
the smoking-room table; but Winifred’s advertise- 
ment was cut clean out of the ry | Column 
with a mor penknife. In a moment he said to 
himself, aghast: ‘Some enemy hath done this 
thing.’ It must have been Relf! Nobody else 
in the club knew anything. Such espionage was 
intolerable, unendurable, not to be permitted. 
For three days he had been trembling and chafing 
at the horrid fact that Relf knew all and might 
denounce and ruin him. ‘That alone was bad 
enough. But that Relf should be bree | and 
intriguing against him! That Relf should use 
his sinister knowledge for some evil end! That 
Relf should go spying and eavesdropping and 
ee about like a common detective! The 
idea was fairly past endurance. Among gentle- 
men such things were not to be permitted. Hugh 
Massinger was prepared not to permit them. 

He passed a day and night of inexpressible 
annoyance. This situation was getting too much 
for him. He was fighting in the dark ; he didn’t 
understand Warren Relf’s silence. If the fellow 
meant to crush him, for what was he waiting? 
Hugh could not hold all the threads in his mind 

ther. He felt as though Warren Relf was 
going to make, not only the Cheyne Row Club, 
but all London altogether too hot for him. To 
have drowned Elsie, to be jilted by Winifred, and 


| to be baffled after all by that creature Relf—this, 


this was the hideous and ignominious future he 
saw looming now visibly before him ! 

It was with a heavy heart that next evening 
at seven he dropped into the club dining-room. 
Would Relf be there? he wondered silently. And 


if so, what course would Relf adopt towards 
him? Yes, Relf was there, at a corner table, as 
good luck would have it, with his back turned to 
him safely as he entered; and that fellow Potts, 
| the other mudbank artist—they hung their 
| wretched daubs of flat Suffolk seaboard side by 
| side fraternally on the walls of the Institute— 
was dining with him and concocting mischief, no 
doubt, for the house of Massinger. Hugh half 
determined to, turn and flee: then all that was 
manly and genuine within him revolted at once 
against that last disgrace. He would not run 
from this creature Relf. He would not be turned 
out of his own club—he was a member of the 
Committee and’ a founder of the society. He 
would face it out and dine in spite of him. 

| But not before the fellow’s very eyes; that was 
more than in his present perturbed condition 
| Hugh por could manage to stand. He 
skulked quietly round, unseen by Relf, into the 
side aleove—a recess cut off by an arched doorway 
—where he gave his order in a very low voice to 
Martin, the obsequious waiter. Martin was sur- 
prised at so much reserve. Mr Massinger, he was 
generally the very freest and loudest-spoken gen- 
tleman in the whole houseful of ’*em. He always 
talked, he did, as if the club and the kitchen and 
the servants all belonged to him. 

From the alcove, by a special interposition of 
fate, Hugh could hear distinctly what Relf was 
‘saying. Strange—incredible—a singular stroke 
b= luck: he had indeed caught the man in the 
| very act and moment of conspiring.—They were 
talking of Elsie! Their conversation came to 
him distinct, though low. Unnatural excitement 
oo his senses to a strange degree. He 
heard it all—every sound—every syllable. 

‘Then you promise, Frank, on your word of 
honour as a gentleman, you'll never breathe a 
'word of this or of any part of Miss Challoner’s 
affair to anybody anywhere ?’ 
| My dear boy, I promise, that’s enough.—I see 

the necessity as well as you do.—So you’ve 
| actually got the letter, have you?’ 
‘I’ve got the letter. If you like, I’ll read it 


|to you. It’s here in my pocket. I have to 
restore it by the time Meysey returns to- 
| morrow.’ 


Mr Meysey! Restore it! Then, for all his 
plotting, Relf didn’t know that Mr Meysey was 
| dead, and that his funeral was fixed to take place 
at Whitestrand on Monday or Tuesday ! 
| There was a short pause. What letter? he 
wondered. Then Relf began reading in a low 
tone: ‘My darling Winifred, I can wy | make 
up my mind to write you this letter ; and yet I 
must: I can no longer avoid it.’ 

_ Great heavens, it was his own forged letter to 
| Winifred ! How on earth had it ever come into 
Relf’s possession ! 

Plot, plot—plot and counterplot! ues under- 
‘hand, hole-and-corner spy-business ! lf had 
| wheedled it out of the Meyseys somehow, to help 
_him to track down and confront his enemy! Or 
else he had suborned one of the Whitestrand 
servants to steal or copy their Master’s corre- 
spondence ! 
| He heard it through to the last word, ‘Ever 
your affectionate but heart-broken ExstE.’ 

What were they going to say next ?—Nothing. 
Potts just drew a long breath of surprise, and 
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then whistled shortly and curiously. ‘The man’s 
a blackguard, to have broken the poor girl’s heart,’ 
he observed at last, ‘let alone this. He’s a 
blackguard, Relf.—I’m very sorry for her—And 
what’s become of Miss Challoner now, if it isn’t 
indiscreet to ask the question ?’ 

‘Well, Potts, I’ve only taken any other man 
into my confidence at all in this matter, because 
you knew more than half already, and it was 
impossible, without telling you the other half, 
fully to make you feel the necessity for keeping 
the strictest silence about it. 1’d rather not tell 
either you or anybody exactly where Miss Chal- 
loner’s gone now. But at the present moment, 
if you want to know the precise truth, I’ve no 
doubt she’s at Marseilles, on her way abroad to a 
farther destination which I prefer on her account 
not to mention. More than that it’s better not 
to say. But she wishes it kept a profound secret, 
and she intends never to return to England.’ 

As Hugh Massinger heard those words, those 
reassuring words, a sudden sense of freedom and 
porno burst instantly over him in a wild rush 
ot reaction. Aha! aha! poor feeble enemy ! 
Was this all? Then Relf knew really nothing ! 
That mysterious ‘Yes’ of his was a fraud, a 
pretence, a mistake, a delusion! He was all 
wrong, all wrong and in error. Instead of know- 
ing that Elsie was dead—dead and buried in her 
nameless grave at Orfordness—he fancied she was 
still alive and in hiding! The man was a wind- 
bag. To think he should have been terrified— 
he, Hugh Massinger—by such a mere empty 
boastful eavesdropper !—Why, Relf, after all, was 
himself deceived by the forged letters he had so 
cleverly palmed off upon them. The special 
information he pretended to possess was only 
the special information derived from Hugh Mas- 
singer’s own careful and admirable forgeries. He 
hugged himself in a perfect transport of delight. 
The load was lifted as if by magic from his breast. 
There was nothing on earth for him, after all, to 
be afraid of ! 

He saw it all at a glance now.—Relf was in 
league with the servants at the Meyseys’. Some 
prying lady’s-maid or dishonest flunkey must 

ave sent him the first letter to Winifred, or at 
least a copy of it: nay, more; he or she must 
have intercepted the second one, which arrived 
while Winifred was on her way to Scotland—else 
how could Relf have heard this last newly fledged 
fiction about the journey abroad—the stoppage at 
Marseilles—the determination never to return to 
England ?—And how greedily and eagerly the man 
swallowed it all—his nasty second-hand servants’- 
hall information! Hugh positively despised 
him in his own mind for his ready credulity 
and his mean duplicity. How glibly he retailed 
the plausible story, with nods and hints and 
additions of his own: ‘At the present moment, 
I’ve no doubt she’s at Marseilles, on her way 
abroad to a farther destination which I prefer on 
her account not to mention.’ What airs and 
graces and what comic importance the fellow put 
on, on the strength of his familiarity with this 
supposed mystery! Any other man with a 
straightforward mind would have said outright 
plainly, ‘to Australia ;’ but this pretentious jack- 
anapes with his stolen information must make up 
a little mystification all of his own, to give him- 
self importance in the eyes of his greedy gobe- 


mouche of a companion. It was too grotesque! 
too utterly ridiculous! And this was the man 
of whom he had been so afraid! His own dupe ! 
the ready fool who swallowed at second-hand such 
idle tattle of the servants’ hall, and employed 
an understrapper or a pretty soubrette to open 
other people’s letters for his own information ! 
From that moment forth, Hugh might cordi- 
ally hate him, Hugh might freely despise him ; 
_ he would never, never, never be afraid of 
im. 

One only idea left some slight suspicion of 
uneasiness on his enlightened mind. He hoped 
the lady’s-maid—that hypothetical 
had sent on the forged letter—after reading it— 
to Winifred. Not that poor Winifred would have 
time to think much about Elsie at present, in the 
midst of this sudden and unexpected bereave- 
ment: she would be too full of her own dead 
father, no doubt, to pay any great attention to her 
governess’s misfortunes. But still, one doesn’t like 
one’s private letters to be so vulgarly tampered 
with. And the worst of it was, he could hardly 
ask her whether she had received the note or 
not. He could hardly get at the bottom of this 
low conspiracy. It was his policy now to let 
sleeping dogs lie. The less said about Elsie the 
better. 

Yet in his heart he despised Warren Relf for 
his meanness. He might forge himself: nothing 
low or ungentlemanly or degrading in forgery. 
Dishonest, if you like; dishonest, not vulgar. 
But to open other people’s letters—pah !—the 
disgusting smallness and lowness and vulgarity of 
it! A sort of under-footmanish type of crimi- 
nality. Pecca fortiter, if you will, of course, but 
don’t be a cad and a disgrace to your breeding. 


OLD SHIPS. 


A Frew months ago the Victory was in imminent 
danger; Nelson’s famous fighting ship showed 
symptoms of senile decay; her time-tried tim- 
bers were no longer strong enough to exclude the 
water that ripples caressingly against her hoary 
frame. The old ship was launched in 1765, and 
has therefore withstood the flight of time, the 
attack of the enemy, and the fury of the elements 
for more than a century. The necessary repairs 
have been made, and this revered specimen of an 
extinct system of naval architecture is good for 
another hundred years, provided she remain in 
her present position, The proud privilege of, | 
gazing upon the spot where Britannia’s hero 
breathed his last will be transmitted unimpaired 
to future generations of his admiring countrymen. 
The sight of such a ship tends to perpetuate the 
glorious memory of the daring deeds of our fore- 
tathers, which have assured to their posterity the 
stability of our institutions and the supremacy of 
our flag. What a competition there would be in 
order to obtain a fragment of her frame if she 
were to be condemned! The smallest chip would 
become a treasured heirloom. 

The Sovereign of the Seas, the first British three- 
decker, was, as a quaint old writer has it, ‘ built 


to the great glory of the English nation, and not L 
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to be paralleled in the whole Christian world.’ 
Her keel was one hundred and twenty-eight feet 
long, or but one quarter the length of our finest 
Atlantic steamships. She carried one hundred 
guns, and measured sixteen hundred and thirty- 
seven tons burden. It was deemed a happy omen 
for the king that her tonnage unexpectedly proved 
to be exactly the same as the year of her launch. 
Her cost was borne by the ship-money, the most 
notorious of all the illegal imposts of Charles I. 
The exaction of this tax led to the deposition 
and execution of the king, so that the omen 
was a left-handéd one. The good ship saw much 
service against France and Holland, and was 
destroyed by fire, at a ripe old age, in 1696, at 
Chatham, where so many illustrious ships have 
m¢t their fate. ‘ 

The President, built sixty years ago, lies 
moored head and stern in the south West India 
Docks, London. She is a drill-ship for the men 
df the Royal Naval Reserve ; and her inhanging 
wooden walls, studded with gaping portholes, look 
strangely out of place among the clipper-built 
iron and steel vessels of the present era. Half- 
a-dozen men-of-war that were built at Bombay 
in the infancy of the present century, and several 
of equal antiquity built in the home dockyards, 
are still afloat. Some of them possessed good 
sailing qualities, having regard to their bulk ; 
but the modern ironclad has driven them from off 
the seas. 

The Resolute scoured the Arctic seas in search 

of Sir John Franklin. She was frozen fast in 
the middle of a wide waste of ice, and abandoned 
by her crew. The ice setting outwards from 
the frigid zone, bore her southward; and after 
a remarkable drift, she was picked up by an 
American whaler. The United States government 
refitted and returned the derelict to Great Britain. 
She lay uncared for at her moorings in the 
Medway for several years, and was ultimately 
taken in dock and pulled to pieces. A suite of 
furniture was fashioned from her oaken timbers 
and presented to the President of the Republic. 
Small pieces of her were smuggled out of the 
dockyard, and many a wooden article is held dear 
at Chatham as a relic of the brave old discovery- 
ship. 
The duel between the Shannon and the Chesa- 
peake (June 1, 1813) forms an interesting page in 
the history of the struggle between the United 
States and Great Britain from 1812 to 1815. 
The Americans had crowded the Chesapeake with 
inexperienced landsmen, and had made ready, it 
is said, a feast on shore for the crew on their 
return flushed with victory. The unexpected 
happened as usual: the American frigate became 
the prize of the ship of the mother-country. The 
Shannon also’was broken up at Chatham, and 
parts of her hull were sold at a premium. 

Sir Francis Drake’s tiny ship, the Golden Hind, 
at a still more remote period came to a similar 
end at Deptford. A chair made out of her tim- 
bers is treasured by the university authorities 


at Oxford. In reference to this circumstance, 
Cowley has left the following felicitous epigram : 


Drake and his ship could not have wished from fate 
A happier station or more blest estate ; 

For lo! a seat of endless rest is given 

To her in Oxford, and to him in heaven, 


Our country could better have borne the destruc- 

tion of a more costly vessel. The vandals might 

. least have left us a well-constructed model of 
er. 

Would that Captain Cook’s Endeavour could be 
rehabilitated ! he great circumnavigator had 
mastered the mysteries of his profession as a sea- 
man in a collier brig. He chose the Endeavour, 
a ship of the collier class, to place a girdle about 
the round world, in preference to a frigate placed 
at his disposal. Several of his scientific instru- 
ments are preserved to this day; but the good 
ship, where is she? 

The French sent out two ships, the Astrolabe 
and the Boussole, soon after the return of Cook’s 
successful expedition. They were lost with all 
hands among the rocky islets of the Pacific. The 
place at which they were wrecked was discovered, 
years afterwards, by an English captain. The 
French were unable to recover the vessels, but 
erected a Column in Paris to the memory of the 
unfortunate crews, and decorated it with such 
parts of the ships’ outfits as they were able to 
wrest from Neptune. 

The Vitoria made the first voyage round the 
world. Her commander was richly recompensed ; 
and a terrestrial globe which bore the words 
‘Primus circumdedisti me’ was assigned to him 
as armorial bearings. The Vitoria was drawn 
up on to the dry land and preserved for many 
years. She was probably not so well looked after 
as our Victory, and no part of her has escaped 
destruction. 

Once a year the red banner of St Mark with 
its golden lion waved over the heads of the doge 
of eo and the principal personages of the 
haughty republic who thronged the decks of the 
Bucentaur, a two-decked highly ornamented gon- 
dola. Attended by an immense cortige of gon- 
dolas, she would leave the port and her consorts 
far behind. The doge, clothed in golden robes, 
would elevate his hands heavenwards and cast a 
sapphire ring into the Adriatic, saying: ‘O sea! 
we espouse thee as a symbol of veritable and 
unending sovereignty.’ public and ship have 
both passed away. A mast of the Bucentaur is 
preserved by the authorities at Venice. The gon- 
doliers have some small portions of her: these 
are bequeathed to their heirs, and serve to recall 
from the dim distance the former importance of 
their fatherland and the days of its glory and 
liberty. 

Some remarkable worn-out war-vessels have 
been sold to private firms, and broken up in 
order to get out the valuable copper bolts with 
which they are fastened together. Huge figure- 
heads of the Queen and Goliath are affixed to the 
entrance of a ship-knacker’s yard adjacent to 
Vauxhall Bridge, London. They are curiosities 
in their way and afford food for reflection. 

If the old warships could choose, they would 

bably prefer death to dishonour, There is a 
ower depth of degradation than to be dismantled 
and dismembered. Not long since we had occa- 
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sion to visit officially the Norwegian ships Rota, 
Freia, and Galathea, They had arrived with timber 
from American ports. Much to our surprise, we 
discovered that they were superannuated Danish 
men-of-war, built in 1822, 1824, and 1832 re- 
spectively. Sold out of the service, they had 
been bought by Norwegian merchants. Shorn of 
their high estate, there was, however, a massive- 
ness and a dignity about their hulls that con- 
trasted painfully with the poorness of their top- 
hamper and the scantiness of their crews. 

A veteran warship —_ with fervency to the 
patriotic emotions of the veriest tyro in things 
nautical. She is an inspiration to a sea-loving 
youth ; the picturesque embodiment of his day- 
dreams lies before him. The ships of Marryat, 
of Chamier, and of Armstrong have assumed a 
substantial form, and he seems to hear vividly 
the shrill scream of the pipe and the ante of 
the blue-jackets along the deck. Will the sullen, 
sombre ironclads of to-day evoke similar enthu- 
siaam? The old order passeth away, and the 
writer of nautical novels will find it hard to break 
out into raptures over the plated leviathans, The 
engineer has it all his own way now. 

A halo of glory surrounds our old warships ; 
but it is far otherwise with the vessels of the 
mercantile marine. The average life of a mer- 
chant-ship is from ten to fifteen years. Many 
survive but a few years; a few live to a painful 
old age. No matter how favourable the auspices 
may when the merchant vessel glides down 
the ways, her — increase with old age, 
and her end is pitiable. Her early days are 
passed under sunny skies. Laden with fragrant 
teas and shimmering silks from far Cathay, she 
scuds before the gale or climbs the hill of imped- 
ing waters. Age grows on her apace, and she is 
sold at last to the Norwegians, those buyers of 
unseaworthy British ships. Then she may be 
seen struggling along with a cargo of timber, 
which alone she is fit to carry. 

The Betsy Caius brought over William of Orange 
to this country in 1688, and was cast away in 1827 
—one hundred and thirty-nine years later. This 
historical ship, that helped to change a dynasty, 
was over one hundred and fifty years old when 
she ceased her combat with the winds and waves. 
The Brothers, a wooden brig, built at Maryport 
in 1786, is even now ploughing the waters of the 
North Sea. We noticed a good model of her in 
South Kensington Museum. She is one of those 
box-like craft that sailors say are built by the 
mile and cut off as they are wanted. The Robert, 
a wooden barquentine built at Barnstaple just 
ten years after H.M.S. Victory, is in active service. 
The T'ruelove of London, an American-built barque 
of 1764, would appear to be the oldest trader in 
this country, or indeed in the whole world. The 
Goodwill, built at Sunderland in 1785, the Eliza, 
built at Whitehaven in 1792, and the Cognac 
Packet, built at Bursledon in the same year, com- 

lete the tale of British ships remaining to us 
rom last century. The Norwegians ess three 
vessels that have been employed actively for one 
hundred years, We have made an exhaustive 
analysis, and find there are two hundred and 
ninety vessels afloat that were launched before 
the accession of Her Majesty to the throne. 

Some of the more modern merchant-ships 
become handmaidens to the steamships that are 


fast taking their place in the carrying-trade. 
They have already supplanted them in the pas- 
senger traffic. Several famous vessels are an- 
chored abroad as coal-hulks, The Marlborough, one 
of the old-fashioned East Indiamen, formerly com- 
manded by Captain H. Toynbee, of the Meteoro- 
logical Office, is moored at Gibraltar. How times 
have changed since she walked the waters like a 
thing of life, her white wings glistening in the 
sun! How many thousands of our troops she 
has borne in comfort and safety to our conquests 
in India. How many leagues of azure waters 
she has traversed in her voyages around the Cape 
of Storms! Her hands would man half-a-dozen 
equal-sized iron ships of the present day! Com- 
— has not been an unmixed good to the 
ritish seaman nor to the shipowner. The La 
Hogue lies anchored off Funchal, Madeira. She 
was im one of Duncan Dunbar’s celebrated 
colonial passenger-ships. Her name is as familiar 
in Australia as a household word. When on 
board of her three years ago, we were informed 
by her captain that people would come from the 
interior to look once again on the good ship that 
brought them safel through the region of ice- 
bergs to the land of gold. How many well-to-do 
colonists have restlessly paced her deck without 
a penny in-their pockets! What castles in the 
air were built on board of her by the emigrants 
whose children are the aristocracy of the rising 
cities! There are other ships of this kind 
stationed at Diego Garcia, Zanzibar, and else- 
where, 

The competition between the tea-clippers of 
twenty years back awakened an intense excite- 
ment among the mercantile public. The British 
vessels in the end ousted the American re 0 
from the tea-trade, of which they enjoyed the 


monopoly ; and other causes have conspired to 
destroy the supremacy of America as an ocean- 


carrier. Much money changed hands on the 
result of the ocean races. The John Bertram and 
the Nightingale, two of the famous American 
tea-clippers, were sold to the Norwegians. The. 
former foundered in 1885 while bound to Eng- 
land with a cargo of petroleum from the Ame- 
rican wells. We visited these two old vessels in 
their adversity, and dwelt with sadness on the 
days when they raced home against the London 
ship Challenger from Shanghai. Stakes were laid 
to the extent of twenty thousand dollars, which 
were won by the backers of the British ship. 
The Thermopyle, one of the most famous of the 
clippers, looks as fresh as ever. Her owners, 
George Thompson & Co. of Aberdeen, possess the 
finest fleet of ships that sail the seas; and the 
absence of loss of life in their extensive trade is 
henomenal. This vessel sailed from London to 
Maiiderne in sixty days; from Newcastle, New 
South Wales, to Shanghai, in twenty-eight days ; 
and from China to England in ninety-one days— 
an unprecedented voyage, truly. The Jerusalem, 
one of this firm’s old ships, has lately been sold to 
the Norwegians. What will become of the famous 
Thermopyle ? She is worthy of a better fate. 

Old ships serve as finger-posts along the path of 
progress, An interesting collection of models was 
exhibited by the Shipwrights’ Company in 1882. 
There was one of the Viking’s ship brought to 
light in 1880, having been embedded during one 
thousand years on the Scandinavian shore ; and 
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another of the Sovereign of the Seas, previously 
referred to; and close by were others of the most 
advanced forms of steamship. The most super- 
ficial observer could not but be impressed with 
the rapid development of the art of the naval 
constructer. 


MISS BARKLE’S LEGACY. 
CHAPTER II.—A MEETING ON THE SANDS. 


Berore that mysterious advertisement was ex- 
plained, Midport society remained in the tortures 
of ungratified curiosity for five long days, for 

iss Barkle had been summoned to London by 
telegram almost immediately after its appearance. 
During her absence, nothing was heard to en- 
lighten her expectant friends; and when it 
became known that she was once more back at 
the cottage, that humble dwelling sustained some- 
thing like a siege for the whole of the subse- 
quent day. 

The story Miss Barkle had to tell spread like 
wildfire, and received the usual variations from 
the gossips who passed the romantic tale from 
mouth to mouth, according to the ingenuity or 
veracity of the teller. We, however, can go 
straight to the fountain-head, and learn the actual 
facts, as Messrs Lambton and Warder told them 
to Miss Parkle. They had the honour of acting 
as executors to the late Mr George Penbury, 
and as such, wished to inform her that their 
late client had bequeathed to her the sum of | 
ten thousand pounds, provided she was unmarried 
at the time of the testator’s decease. Miss Barkle, 
as previously directed by Mr Brawen, had entered 
the office of the executors with her proofs of 
identity in her hand; and the matter so far as 
she could advance it was settled. But there 
was another phase of it to be considered. Mr 
Penbury had left a widow, a lady he had married 
only three years before his death; and Mrs Pen- 
bury had displayed so much resentment when 
the contents of her husband’s will were made 
known to her, that Messrs Lambton and Warder 
felt it their duty to warn Miss Barkle that the 
bequest might form the subject of an action at | 
law. They recommended her to let the business 
stand over for the present ; the widow’s feelings 
were most natural; but they had no doubt that | 
a satisfactory settlement would be arrived at out 
of court if the legatee would bide her time. 

Miss Barkle sat mutely at the lawyer’s table, 
whilst he harped upon. the possibility of a law- 
suit and the hopes of an amicable arrangement 
to deaf ears. The name of her benefactor had 
awakened a train of thought scarcely pleasant 
to her now. Yes, she had known George Pen- 
bury sixteen years before ; of her many admirers, 
he had been the most sincere and the least appre- | 
ciated, She had laughed at him when he laid 
his wealth at her feet, for the Miss Barkle of 
twenty-one was a giddy ambitious girl, whose 
head been turned a flattery. He left her 
without another word after his rejection, and 
they never met again. Long since she had totally 
forgotten him ; his marriage had never come to | 
her ears: his memory for her, however, had been | 
more enduring, and she felt that his widow had 
some reason on her side for the hostile attitude 
she was expected to assume, 


So Miss Barkle left the lawyer’s office and 
made her way back to Midport, where her neigh- 
bours eagerly awaited her return Of course 
they did not hear all the details of the case, 
but the bare reality was sufficient to raise her 
to the pedestal of a heroine in the eyes of her 
friends, and these dispersed their several ways, 
enchanted at having in their midst the central 
figure of so charming a little romance. We 
are certain of sympathy when fortune is kind 
to us, and the old ladies of Midport insisted 
on extolling Miss Barkle as the constant maid 
who had remained faithful to a lover unworthy 
of her regard. His bequest was pointed to as 
testimony of his remorse, and desire to do scant 
and tardy justice toa deeply injured woman, who 
deserved much more than she was to receive. 

Mr Brawen was absent from Midport when 
she returned; he had been called away by his 
sister during her stay in London, and was not 
expected back for some time. He had not even 
left an address behind him, so Miss Barkle had 
to curb her impatience to claim his aid in meeting 
any “yu Mrs Penbury might take towards dis- 
puting the clause in her husband’s will. Although 
she was eager to do this, it is due to her to. 
say that she appreciated the view Mrs Penbury 
might be expected to take of the matter, and 
purposed, if necessary, to make her aware of 
the extent of her acquaintance with her late 
husband, She had no wish to come in contact 
with the widow herself; but Mr Brawen should 
inform her how long it was since she had known 
the dead man, and how completely she had lost 
sight of him. It might not do much to pre- 
dispose Mrs Penbury in her favour; but it could 
do no harm to place that lady in possession of 
facts which she ar had no knowledge of, 
to the exclusion of theories which she might 
otherwise form for herself. 

The cottage was now a favourite afternoon 
resort of the friends who rallied round Miss 
Barkle on her access to fortune. They had of 
course learned that there was the possibility of 
Mrs Penbury objecting; but the general con- 
sensus of opinion, led by Mulbane, 
was favourable to the chance of the legacy being 
paid without serious opposition. Messrs Lambton 
and Warder were to write and inform her as 
soon as the widow made known to them the 
course she proposed to adopt; and until that 
decision arrived, Miss Barkle could not feel 
that the money was absolutely secure. If her 
friends did nothing else, they brought comfort 
to her anxious mind; it could not be very 
long before the business was settled one way 
or the other; and with Annie Carston pip Br 
the cottage and her numerous callers, she 
little leisure to brood over it by herself. 

It was a fine summer evening a few - 
after her return from London, when Miss Barkle, 
finding herself alone, was tempted to take a 
solitary walk along the beach, Armed with a 
novel, she set out along the stretch of sand 
that led far from the pier with its crowds of 
children and idlers. 

Her thoughts, as they had often been since her 
late windfall, were occupied with Mr Brawen and 
that gentleman’s ‘intentions,’ Would this money 
bring him any nearer her? She did him the 


| justice to say to herself that it would have no 
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influence one way or the other; but still she 
could not altogether crush out a tiny lurking 
hope that it might further her wishes. She sat 
down and drew figures on the sand with her stick, 
whilst she surveyed the events of the past week 
in a dreamy way, as though they had happened to 
some one else, and had had no effect upon her 
prospects whatever. What a perfect evening it 
was: not a breath of wind, and not a cloud in 
the blue vault above. Her eyes wandered over 
the rippling sea to the distant fleet of fishing- 
boats, whose white sails flashed like wings in the 
setting sun. 

She rose to continue her walk, but finding a 
little pebble in her shoe, sat down again, and 
having shaken it out, remained with it in her 
hand, thinking of the time when she was a little 
girl paddling on the beach with bare feet. An 
only child, she had been indulged in every possible 
way, and she laughed as the escapades of her girl- 
hood rose to her recollection. If she could but 
live her life over again and once more be a child. 
The seaside was different then! A clear shallow 
pool lay before her, and some mischievous sprite 
suggested that she might enjoy a delicious little 
paddle there now. iss Barkle blushed at the 
very thought at first; but presently took a care- 
ful 160k all round. No one was in sight; and 
so, smiling at her own childishness, she laid aside 
shoes and stockings and stepped warily across the 
sand to the water's edge. ow the old women 
would chatter if they heard of this—But how? 
Eh? Wasn’t that sound suspiciously like a man 
whistling?—and no great distance from her, 
either ? 

She looked round and turned pale, for not a 


hundred yards away she discerned the portly form 
ha 


of Captain Mulbane, whose approach been 
hitherto concealed by the rocks! Throwing an 
agonised glance in the direction of her shoes, she 
saw that the gentleman must pass close by the 
place where she had left them. Instant action 
was her only hope, and she made a dash to 
recover her property before he came up. In her 
blind haste she missed the spot, and then to her 
horror found she was too late. He had recognised 
her, of course; but a kindly ledge of rock con- 
cealed her feet; and as the captain came round 
it to greet her she sank down on the sand over- 
whelmed with confusion, smiling faintly, Captain 
Mulbane, of all men! If he boa it, all Mid- 
se would know it ; and poor Miss Barkle shrank 
rom the playful badinage she might expect from 
her friends. Anything would be preferable to 
discovery ; she would sit there all night, if she 
died of cramp, rather than take him into her 
confidence, tle had detected nothing yet, for he 
sat down, and in his usual easy way prepared for 
a chat. The opportunity seemed to ot favour- 
able for a little quiet love-making. His admira- 
tion for the lady had been stimulated by her 


reported good fortune; so he made himself as_ 


comfortable as a fifteen-stone man can on a seat 
of hard sand, and gazing amorously at Miss 
Barkle, began operations with a heavy sigh. 

‘It’s a beautiful evening, Miss Barkle,’ he 
observed with some lack of originality. 

‘Very fine,’ replied the lady, who was relieved 
to find her companion’s eyes fixed upon her face. 
‘If he only does that, I may get rid of him 
without being found out,’ she thought. 


A long pause. Miss Barkle was not going by 
conversation to encourage him, and the captain 
was racking his brains for something to say. He 
wanted to make a beginning, but how to do it he 
did not know. 

‘Ain’t you afraid of cold, sitting out of an 
evening, Miss Barkle?’? How utterly unable he 
felt to soar above stupid commonplaces to-night. 
He couldn’t understand it, for he had plenty to 
say to her as a rule, 

‘O no, I’m very fond of spending an hour 
like this,’ she said.—Like this! Heaven forgive 
the little fib! 

Another pause, whilst Miss Barkle cast stealthy 
looks around for those shoes, and thought in 
despair that the interview might last for hours. 
The captain was opens | hard, and an idea struck 
him suddenly : he would begin with another love 
affair which all Midport was just noticing for the 
first time, and then work round to his own feel- 
ings from that. 

‘Brawen’s been paying your friend Annie 
Carston a good deal of attention lately,’ he said. 

‘That child !’ said Miss Barkle. ‘I don’t think 
Mr Brawen is the man to be attracted by her 

retty face, though she is as good a girl as I 
snow. 

‘You don’t think there’s anything in it, then?’ 

‘Nothing serious, I imagine,’ she replied thought- 
fully. ‘Annie is with me at the cottage now, and 
I should have heard, had there really been any- 
thing between them,’ 

‘Then, if he means nothing, he’s got no busi- 
ness to hang about after her as he does,’ said the 
captain indignantly. ‘It isn’t fair to the girl.’ 

Miss Barkle forgot her unpleasant situation and 

ricked up her ears. This was something new. 
tt was odd she had never heard a whisper of it 
before. 

‘I don’t know that he does hang about after 
_ as you express it, Captain Mulbane,’ she 
said. 

‘Then will you tell me what on earth takes 
him to your house three or four times a week, 
Miss Barkle?’ he asked vehemently. He really 
meant no disparagement to her herself, but that 
she might be the attraction never occurred to 
him. 

The lady longed to say, ‘Miss Barkle, but 
couldn’t well do that, so shook her head with a 
slight but knowing smile as she murmured ‘time 
would show.’ 

Captain Mulbane saw the smile, and a thrill of 
jealousy pierced his soul Were the Midport 
gossips wrong? (They were more often so than 
not.) ‘Was it possible that that little lawyer 
fellow was also a yang x of the lady befo 
him? That is not love which sees not im every 
fellow-man a possible rival. Our nautical friend 
was an observant individual, but he could not 
recall anything which would lend colour to the 
belief that Miss Barkle was John Brawen’s idol. 
Still, she seemed to think she was, The captain 
was nopplussed, and stared blankly before him, 
till the lady, fearful of discovery, hastened to 
attract his attention. 

‘People might ask what brings you to m 
house, Captain Mulbane,’ she said with unusu 
sweetness. Oh, if he would only go! She was 
growing dreadfully stiff! 

Her tone gave him new heart. Surely this was 
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the chance he wanted, and he turned over half-a- 
dozen ‘forms of declaration’ in his mind as he 
struggled into a more suitable position in which 
to make one. A small cleft rock separated him 
from the object of his affections, and on this he 
rested his elbow whilst he feasted his yearn- 
ing eyes, and began with impressive tenderness. 
‘Lina, he said. The lady looked up quickly, 
and the captain's arm slipped into the cleft rock ; 
he glanced down as he withdrew it, and his gaze 
remained rooted where it fell. Slowly and per- 
plexedly, he drew out something, and raising his 
eyes, met those of Miss Barkle, who sat petrified. 
There was an awful pause for a minute, and she 
hid her face in her hands, whispering almost in 
tears: ‘They ’re mine.’ 

Captain Mulbane was dumfounded, and for a 
few seconds he sat gaping awkwardly. It was an 
embarrassing check for any one to receive when he 
was on the very verge of an ardent avowal of 
love. He collected himself, and wisely decided 
on instant flight. He was deeply disappointed at 
their téte-a-téte being brought to so abrupt and 
singular a close, but could not help seeing that 
his only policy now was to cut it short at once. 

‘I'll say good-evening, if you will excuse me, 
Miss Barkle,’ he said; ‘I’m in a hurry to go to 
the club.’ 

He had not taken his eyes off those little shoes 
since he first discovered them, and hardly knew 
what he was saying to cover his retreat; but the 
lady gladly saw him turn away, and watched him 
out of sight with mingled feelings of relief and 
san She prepared for her walk home in a 
very do 


wheast frame of mind. Captain Mulbane’s 


love of repeating such tales was, she well knew, 
t that even his regard for her might not 
suffice to mi f him silent, and she wondered how 


long it would be before the story came round to 
her, and what shape it would wear when it did 
come. He had been on the point of proposing to 
her, when his arm slipped and he made the dis- 
covery. Oddly enough, that phase of the meeting 
had almost forgotten until this moment, 
when she seized upon it joyfully as a point that 
justified her in believing her garrulous friend 
would say nothing about it. She made up her 
mind to be icularly engaging in her manner 
to him, ~ Bats 4 of insuring his continued silence, 
and then bent her thoughts on his remarks about 
Mr Brawen and Annie Carston. They had met 
frequently at her house, it was true, and were on 
os good terms, but nothing more, so far as she 
could judge, Still, there might be something in 
it, though Captain Mulbane was such an old 
gossip. She shrank from speaking to Annie on 
the subject, after the chat they had had on the 
evening the young lady came and begged the 
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had seen Miss Barkle run up the beach, but had 
not noticed how she had been amusing herself ; 
never suspected it till the look she gave when he 
used her Christian name startled him into making 
the slip which resulted in that unlucky find. No 
wonder she had been silent and constrained, no 
wonder he had found it difficult to talk to her. 
Why, from the moment he sat down she must 
have been praying silently for him to take him- 
self off; and he, not only had he kept her in 
suspense for a good half-hour—quite enough to 
disgust her with him—but, like a blundering 
jackass, he must select that opportunity of all 
others to try and. propose to her! 

‘Nice hash I’ve made of it,’ said the gallant 
officer to himself. ‘I’ve put my foot in it often 
before ; but if ever I executed a worse manceuvre 
than this, I’m—I’m scuttled,’ he concluded, cast- 
ing about for an expression strong enough to suit 
his frame of mind. 

He reached his lodgings, and taking an arm- 
chair, began to consider the case in earnest over 
a pipe, for he felt the necessity of ‘repairing 
damages’ at once. It was a difficult _ and 
the captain knitted his brows and smoked vigor- 
ously as he concentrated his mind upon it. He 
couldn’t go up to the cottage and apologise for 
taking so innocent a share in the contretemps. He 
had been in no way to blame, and it wouldn’t help 
him to assume that he had. At the same time he 
wished to avert the unpleasantness that might 
attend their next meeting if it took place before 
the freshness had worn off the incident. 

‘It’s just as unlucky a business as ever I had a 
hand in,’ ruminated the captain ; ‘now, particu- 
larly, when that money has just come to her and 
the lawyer fellow is hanging about. Most unfor- 
tunate! However, she isn’t likely to tell any one 
but the little Carston girl, perhaps ; and William 
Mulbane won’t be such a fool as to mention it 
either. No fear of it.’ 

So the captain came to a conclusion that would 
have cheered Miss Barkle’s heart had she known 
of it. She had said nothing about her afternoon’s. 
adventure to Annie Carston, and that sprightly 
young lady was at a loss to account for her friend's. 
dejection. She took her own troubles very philo- 
sophically, and her one anxiety now was to know 
when John Brawen would return. A letter was 
awaiting her at home, but her step-mother had 
refused to give it up until Annie returned to the 
house. As the writer would be back before long, 
she preferred to go without it rather than pay 
such a price. It would be easy to explain her 
silence, and she waited patiently for his reappear- 
ance, 

The morning that succeeded the little episode 
on the beach found Miss Barkle in high spirits. 


hospitality of the cottage ; she had told her con- | 
fidante then that she was sure Mr Brawen would 
declare himself before long, and now—hardly a 
week afterwards—she hears that the gentleman 
has been observed to pay marked attention to the | 
confidante herself! She felt that she stood in_ 
rather a false position towards her friend, and | 
entered her house harassed with jealous doubts. | 
If she had been anxious for Mr Brawen’s return | 
before, che was doubly anxious now ; his presence | 
and nothing else could put matters right. 

Captain Mulbane meantime was on his way to 
his own lodgings, bewildered and piqued. He 


Mr Brawen had written to beg for her assistance 
in finding a house suitable for his sister and him- 
self ; he was sorry to trouble her at a time when 
she had doubtless much to do herself, but he had 
not even looked into his sister’s affairs yet, and 
hoped he might count upon her kindness, Miss 
Barkle was enchanted with this mark of confi- 
dence, which she thought capable of bearing a 
double signification, and showed the letter to 
Annie with a complacent smile, 

‘You must come and help me,’ she said ; ‘I 
couldn’t undertake the responsibility alone.’ 

Annie was quite willing to assist, and the two 
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started on their house-hunting expedition with 
thoughts curiously similar. 

‘It’s his nice way of consulting me about the 
house,’ mused Miss Barkle. ‘I suppose we should 
have to live in Midport, since John has his busi- 
ness here; but I’d rather settle near town if I 
could choose.’ 

‘It’s jolly to have a voice in taking a house one 
has an interest in,’ thought Annie Carston. ‘I 
the sister won’t be with us always, 
an I wish we could live anywhere but in Mid- 
port. 

They were careful, however, to conceal their 
ideas from each other ; but when the actual busi- 
ness was in hand, and they were looking through 
the furnished villa they selected to go over first, 
the elder lady was within an ace of betraying 
herself a dozen times. 

‘That little room will just suit you, Annie, 
when you come—I mean if you go—that is, if 
Mr Brawen’s sister asks you to visit her.’ Miss 
Barkle had nearly tripped into saying, ‘when you 
come to stay with us,’ and wisely resolved to try 
and regard the matter for the present as one in 
which she had no personal concern ; but constant 
watchfulness was essential to succeed in this. 

They satisfied themselves at length, and arrange- 
ments were made for ‘Lansdale House’ to be 
cleaned and got ready for the occupants. A tele- 

ram to Mr Brawen to announce what had been 

one was crossed by another from that gentleman 
saying that he had left his sister’s concerns in the 
hands of her own solicitors and would be down 
with her on the following day. 

‘It’s lucky we didn’t lose an hour, Annie,’ said 
Miss Barkle that evening ; ‘it will take us all our 
time to get the place presentable before they come 
to-morrow.’ 

They arranged to meet the travellers at the 
house to show them anything that might be 
necessary. They should then leave Mr Brawen 
alone with his sister, who would not care about 
seeing strangers yet. 

Their labours were scarcely over the next morn- 
ing, when John Brawen and his sister arrived, 
and were received at the door by the two ladies. 

‘Miss Barkle has kindly put the house in 
order,’ said he to the widow, who entered beside 
him.—‘ Let me introduce my sister to you, Miss 
Barkle—Mrs Penbury,’ 


MUNGO. 


My friends often ask me how it is that I can show 
so much attachment towards Mungo, a hideous 
little dog who is my companion in my walks, 
and trots at my heels just as if there was nobody 
and nothing else he cared for in the world. From 
an iesthetic point of view, I confess Mungo is a 
complete failure ; and from the same standpoint 
I might be regarded as a person of deplorably 
bad taste. Picture to yourself all possible points 
of beauty in a dog, imagine exactly the opposite 
in every particular, and there you have Mungo. 
His hairless body, with its hideous patches in 
various colours, and his ill-shaped limbs, make 
him look like one of those creatures that the 
victims of delirium tremens see in their dreams, 
But my attachment towards Mungo is too deeply 


rooted to be disturbed by his unattractive appear- 
ance. It is to him that I once owed my life, 
and so long as he lives I will look after him. 
This is how it happened. 

Towards the close of my term of service in 
India, Mungo—a native mongrel of some sort 
or other—used to prowl about the barracks pick- 
ing up bits here and there, although kicked and 
cuffed alike by officers and men. As, however, 
he seemed to be half-starved, I used to throw 
him some bones and scraps of food, so that 
after a time he began to get into quite a 
plump condition. For these little attentions 
he showed his gratitude by attaching himself 
to me and following me about as a well-bred 
English dog would do. At that time we used 
to go out once a month or so, on shooting expe- 
ditions into the jungle, and it was on one of 
these occasions that the event occurred which has 
made so indelible an impression on my memory. 
I was not in very cheerful spirits, for an incident 
of the previous night had somewhat troubled 
me. The sergeant’s wife, one of the smartest 
little women in camp, had been left alone with 
her little boy, ten years old, her husband having 
been unexpectedly called away on duty. Soon 
after dusk they were horrified to see the head 
of a monstrous tiger come through a hole in 
the veranda, the eyes being fixed on them. 
Almost beside Pelt: oa with terror, they scarcel 
knew what to do; but a thought suddenly strue 
the mother. Picking up a tray, she placed it 
against the hole, thus compelling the monster 
to withdraw his head. But the tray had to be 
held there, in case the tiger should return; and 
mother and son relieved one another in standing 
there throughout the whole night, afraid to open 
the door to give an alarm, lest the tiger should 
be prowling about in search of another entrance 
to the room, 

My thoughts were so fixed on this incident 
as we walked along through the jungle that I 
failed to keep up with the other members of 
the party, who had got on some distance ahead ; 
when suddenly I heard a rustle in the underwood, 
and almost at the same moment an enormous 
tiger presented himself and prepared to spring 
upon me. I had never seen a more magnificent 
beast, and I could not help admiring him, not- 
withstanding the danger of my position. But 
there was no time to be lost. immediately 
presented my rifle and fired, As ill-luck would 
have it, neither shot struck ; and in another second 
the tiger was on me and had thrown me down, 
his claws buried in my left shoulder. 1 had no 
particular sensation of fear, and I remember think- 
ing quite calmly as I lay on the ground, the 
tiger’s hot breath coming against my face, ‘It’s 
all up with me now.’ But at that moment my 
faithful little Mungo came to the resene: he 
bit the tiger’s tail so severely, that the beast 
immediately released his hold and turned round 
to seize its new adversary. But Mungo, as on 
and wary as he was plucky, was off in the 
grass in an instant. The tiger followed ; but the 
dog had the advantage over him, as it could 
run through the grass and under the brashwood 
at a pace which the other could not keep up with. 
In fact it was almost comical to see how the great 
creature bounded about in its useless chase after 
the dog. But I knew that the tiger, disappointed 
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of seizing Mungo, would soon be back again to 
attack his master; so I reloaded my gun and 
stood awaiting his return. In a short time he 
was before me once more; and again I levelled 
my gun as well as I could, considering the pain 
in my left shoulder. The first shot missed ; but 


the second struck the tiger in the shoulder, 
6 aes him, and made him roll about in agony. 
Re 

to 


oading as rapidly as possible, I went nearer 
him, aimed very deliberately, and this time 
os him his quietus. Scarcely had I done so 

fore Mungo came bounding up to me, looking 
into my face, and whining as if with joy at 
seeing me safe. How I patted and fondled him, 
and how utterly unconscious I was then of his 
extreme ugliness, can easily be imagined. 

I examined the tiger’s tail, saw the marks left 
on it by Mungo’s severe bite, and then returned 
to camp to get the assistance of some of my 
comrades in removing the animal's skin as a 
trophy of my adventure, and as a practical proof 
that I was entitled to the reward which was 
allowed us for every tiger we killed. 


ECONOMICS OF RAILWAYS. 


Raitways are so familiar in present-day thoughts 
and habits, that few of us perhaps realise what an 
immense economic force they have become, not 
only in our own country but also in the world at 
large ; and yet only sixty odd years have elapsed 
since that now historic incident, the construction 
of the Stockton and Darlington Railway. The 
Act of Parliament authorising it was passed in 
1821, and the line was opened in 1825. But the 
Stockton and Darlington was not the first railway, 
nor does its first Act make any mention of steam- 
engines ; and in 1823 it had to apply for another 
Act for power to use locomotives. It was in this 
year that the first Act of Parliament was passed 
authorising the conveyance of passengers on a 
public railway by means of locomotive engines. 
But really the first Railway Bill was passed 
twenty-two years previously, namely, in 1801, for 
the construction of a line from Wandsworth to 
Croydon. In 1803 another line was authorised 
from Croydon to Reigate; and in 1804 another 
from Swansea to Oystermouth. These were the 
pioneer lines; and there were several others 
sanctioned by Parliament before the Stockton 
and Darlington scheme was submitted in its first 
form. But although there was no mention of 
steam-power in these schemes, the locomotive had 
rior existence, for Symington’s locomotive was 
wing barges along the Forth and Clyde Canal 
in 1785, although Trevethick’s engine—tried first 
in 1804—was three years later than the first 
public railway. Of course everybody knows that 
it was the success of Stephenson’s locomotive 
which led to its adoption on the Stockton and 
Darlington Railway, and of what resulted from 
that bold experiment ; but everybody does not 
know the other little facts viven above. 

We do not propose to tell again the oft-told tale 
of the Stockton and Darlington and Chatmoss 
railways ; but we propose to give some interesting 
matter illustrative of what we mentioned at 
the outset—the great economic force which has 


developed in railways. For many of the facts 
and most of the figures we are indebted to Mr J. 
S. Jeans, whose work on Railway Problems is a 
marvel of industrious labour and of intelligent 
application. 

n the time when stage-coaches ran between 
London and Edinburgh, many days were taken 
to complete the journey. At the beginning of 
the century it cost thirteen pounds per ton to 
convey goods by wagon from Leeds to London ; 
and two pounds per ton from Liverpool to Man- 
chester. Even in 1825 it was complained in 
Parliament that cotton, which came three thou- 
sand miles across the Atlantic in twenty days, 
required siz weeks to traverse the thirty odd miles 
between the Liverpool docks and the Manchester 
mills, 

Within about a dozen years after this time, 
there were nearly five hundred miles of railway 
in England and Wales, and about fifty miles in 
Scotland, open for public traffic. And what is 
there now? The total length of railways in the 
United Kingdom is now, with sidings, estimated 
at close upon twenty-five thousand miles, and the 
capital invested in them at over eight hundred 
and twenty millions sterling. 

Let us see for a moment what this means as 
regards labour-power. Our railways carry in 
round numbers one hundred and seventy millions 
of tons of ‘minerals’ annually. Supposing the 
average distance carried be twenty miles, this 
means that they carry four thousand millions of 
tons of minerals one mile every year. The same 
method applied to American railways will show 
that in the United States between forty-five and 
fifty thousand millions of tons of traffic are annu- 
ally moved one mile. 

The total volume of actual goods carried to 
all distances on the railways of Europe and the 
United States is over a thousand millions of 
tons per annum. This gives an average of about 
three tons per inhabitant. But in the United 
Kingdom the average of actual traffic carried is 
75 tons per inhabitant; and in the United 
States it is 7°6. Were the same average attained 
throughout Europe, the total annual traflic would 
be two thousand five hundred and twenty-five 
millions of tons. It will help us to understand 
the significance of these figures if we remember 
Dr Lardner estimates that a horse of average 
strength, working for eight or ten hours a day, 
cannot transport on his back more than two 
hundredweight, and can only carry this at the 
rate of twenty-five miles a day over an average 
level country. 

And now about passengers. In 1885 the rail- 
ways of the United Kingdom carried six hun- 
dred and ninety-seven and a quarter millions of 
persons, which, in round terms, is about equal 
to every inhabitant making twenty journeys in 
the year. No other country in the world ap- 
proaches such an average; the corresponding 
figure in the case of Belgium, which is the next 
highest, being only about eleven journeys per 
inhabitant ; while the United States average is 
six ; that of Germany and France about five and 
a quarter; and that of Austria, Spain, and Italy 
between one and two, Of course, many per- 
sons in all these countries do not travel at all 
by railway from one year’s end to the other, 
and the sum of population includes both women 
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and children. But there are no means of getting 
at the actual number of journeys performed by 
each traveller; that is to say, that although we 
know that six hundred and ninety-seven and a 
uarter millions of ‘passengers’ were booked by 
the railways of the United Kingdom in 1885, 
we cannot possibly tell how many times a single 
individual is represented in the total. There 
were six hun and ninety-seven and a quarter 
millions of journeys made; but by how many 
separate persons is not recorded, so we can only 
fall back on ‘averages.’ But if we extend the 
average of the passenger traffic of the United 
Kingdom to the continent of Europe, we shall 
see that, instead of seven hundred millions of 
travellers, the continental railways would have 
five thousand four hundred and fifty-six millions 
of travellers per annum! And who shall say 
that such a result will never be reached, when 
we look back on the rapid development in our 
country ? 

One may get some idea of what railways 
mean in the saving of time and money to pas- 
sengers, by taking the case of London. It is 
estimated that about half a million persons, or 
about one-tenth of the population of the entire 
area of the metropolis, require to travel to and 
from their business every day all the year round. 
If we remember the distances, it is not too much 
to assume that the railway will economise for 
each at least two hours in the week—or, say, 
five days per annum each. This over half a 
million of people means two and a half millions 
of days—or an economy of eight thousand three 
hundred years of three hundred working-days 
each! Suppose the average earnings of these 
half-million of people to be one hundred pounds 
per annum each—not too high an average when 
we remember the number of millionaires included 
in the total—we shall see a total money-saving 
—in the sense of time being money—of equal to 
eight hundred and thirty thousand pounds per 
annum, And this in London alone ! 

We have said that the capital invested in 
British railways is over eight hundred and 
twenty millions sterling. A good deal of that 
has been misspent money—that is to say, money 
spent in parliamentary contests, extortionate ‘com- 
pensations,’ hush-money to overcome threatened 
opposition, and the like. In Germany, the rail- 
way capital-cost is stated to be four hundred and 
sixty-five millions; in France, four hundred and 
sixty-two millions ; in Austria, two hundred and 
sixty-four millions; in Russia, two hundred and 
eighty-five millions; in Spain, ninety-one mil- 
lions ; and in Belgium, forty-three millions ; but 
in most if not all of these countries some of 
the railways have been constructed by the State, 
whereas in Britain every inch has been con- 
structed by private enterprise. The United 
States, however, have a still more stupendous 
investment, for the capital embarked in the rail- 
ways of that country in 1884 was one thousand 
five hundred and ninety-nine and a quarter 
millions sterling, and it has grown considerably 
since. But in the United States also, a con- 
siderable part of the railway system was con- 
structed at State cost, 

The railways in the United Kingdom con- 
structed up to the end of 1884 cost an average 
of £42,486 per mile, Our railways are the 
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dearest in the world; for the average cost in 
France was only £27,704; in Belgium, £36,508 ; 
in Germany, £21,236; in Russia, £20,000; in 
Scandinavia, £10,000; and in the United States, 
£11,000 sterling per mile. The large cost in 
England seems due to these among other causes : 
the greater cost of the land—generally bought 
at fancy prices—the greater strength of the per- 
manent way, the larger proportion of double. 
line, and the heavy expenses of parliamentary 
and other contests, already alluded to. 

The total amount of land acquired and possessed 
by our Railway Companies was stated in 1868 to 
be over two hundred and fifty square miles, which 
is equal to over twelve acres per lineal mile of 
railway, and to an average width of one hundred 
and two feet over the whole. If the purchases 
since have been in the same proportion, the rail- 
ways must now own about two hundred and 
thirty-five thousand acres, or one-three-hundred- 
and-twenty-third (343d) part of the entire area of 
the United Kingdom. Mr Jeans places the capital 
outlay by the railways for land at an average of 
four thousand pounds per mile of railway, which 
would mean that seventy-six millions sterling of 
the capital has been expended on land-purchases. 
Curiously enough, this would give an average cost 
of three hundred and twenty-three (323) pounds 

r acre. 

The following table shows the actual total of 
railways open in the several countries in 1883, 
which is the latest year in which we can find 
returns from all the countries : 


Railways Open. 
22,423 miles. 


United States 
United Kingdom, 


With regard to these figures, it is to be noted 
that the number of ‘miles open’ for traflic does 
not mean the total mileage of railway tracks ; 
for there are sidings and so forth which do not 
count in the traflic returns. Thus, the United 
States had actually 149,181 miles of rails, although 
only 120,549 miles were open for traflic ; and the 
figure for the United Kingdom including sidings 
is now close upon twenty-five thousand miles. 
As regards colonial railways, the totals in 1884 
were as under : \ 
Countries. 


India 
Canada...... 


Railways Open. 
10,447 miles. 
9,57 


New South Wales.. 
New Zealand 
Queensland... 
South Australia 


This gives an average of one mile of railway to 
every two hundred and sixty-nine square miles 
of area, and every seven thousand three hundred 
and seventy-nine inhabitants. But in the United 
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States there is one mile of railway to every 
twenty-five square miles, and every two thousand 
three hundred and twenty-one inhabitants; and 
in the United Kingdom, one mile of railway to 
every six miles of area, and every two thousand 
inhabitants. What room for possibilities there is 
for railway expansion in the colonies, these figures 
can help us to guess, 

The economics of railways cannot be considered 
without some examination of them as forms of 
invested capital—vehicles, so to speak, of indus- 
trial production, for a railway is in one sense as 
much an instrument of production as is a factory. 
Many Railway yn gna are indeed manufac- 
turers in a large and literal sense, making loco- 
motives, wagons, &c. for their own use; while 
each of them is a large employer of labour, and 
all of them form « system which is indispens- 
able to the industrial existence of the country at 

e most noticeable thing about British rail- 
ways, as a form of invested capital, is that since 
1854 there have only been three years when the 
average dividend fell below four per cent., and 
only three years in which it exceeded four and 
a half per cent. From this, then, it would a yr 
that the normal average return over a period of 
years ranges between four and four and a half per 
cent.; but while the average remains so stable, 
there are, of course, considerable and frequent 
fluctuations in the fortunes of the individual lines. 
Then, as regards the component parts of the 
United Kingdom—the system of England and 
Wales pays an average of 4°27 per cent.; that of 
Scotland, one of 3°6 per cent.; and that of Ireland, 
one of 3°5 per cent.—taking the returns of 1884 
as e average would be higher in each 
case but for the fact that there are a number of 
lines so loaded with ‘guaranteed’ and ‘preferential’ 
capital, that the ordinary share-capitals have not 
received any dividend at all for years. In 1884 
there was a total of about two hundred and 
ninety-nine millions sterling of such capital which 
has received no dividend since 1870. a set-off 
to this, we find that the five largest railways in 
the country—the Midland, the London and North- 
Western, the Great Northern, the North-Eastern, 
and the Great Western—representing together 
about three hundred and thirty-eight millions 
sterling—paid in 1884 an average of over six per 
cent. on the ordinary share-capital. 

In the United States, the one thousand five 
hundred and ninety-nine and a quarter millions 
sterling invested in railways yielded an average 
dividend of 5°4 per cent.; but yet more than 
eighteen per cent. of the whole paid either 
nothing at all or less than one per cent. 

Few persons are aware of the enormous mass 
of labour employed, as well as saved, by rail- 
ways. In the United Kingdom, according to a 
return obtained by Mr Broadhurst in the House 
of Commons, there were in 1884 no fewer than 
367,793 persons directly employed on and in con- 
nection with the railways. In the United States, 
the railway employees numbered 630,000; and 
on the Continent, 1,076,649. This gives a total 
of over two millions of individuals whose labour 
is directly employed in railway enterprise ; but 
this total does not by any means represent all 
who are indirectly employed, in the manufacture 
of rails, locomotives, sleepers, stores, in furnishing 


fuel, &c, In our country, our textile and mining 
industries employ directly more persons than do 
our railways; but in the United States there is 
no single industry, except agriculture, which 
absorbs so much labour as do their railways. 

Now, how do the earnings of our railways com- 
pare with the profits from other capital invest- 
ments forming the wealth of the country? In 
1884 the net profits of railways were, say, thirty- 
three and a quarter millions sterling; the rents 
of house-property, one hundred and twenty-seven 
millions ; the rents of landed property, sixty-five 
and a half millions; the returns from mines, 
seven millions; from iron-works, three millions ; 
from gas-works, four millions ; and from quarries, 
nine millions, All of these sources of income 
fluctuate very much more, over a term of years, 
than do railways, and are, therefore, not so 
attractive for steady investment. But taking the 
figures as they are, we see that railways represent 
one of the most important capital-stocks in the 
country. We may look at it in another way. If 
all the agricultural land in the United Kingdom 
were capitalised on an average of twenty shillings 
per acre and twenty years’ purchase, the capital 
value of the land would now be one thousand 
millions sterling. Our railways, as we have 
seen, represent a capital value of eight hundred 
and twenty millions sterling, or only one hun- 
dred and eighty millions less than our agricultural 
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Thus, we see that King Railway is growing to 
be the most powerful economic force in the world, 
with reference to both labour and capital. 

We may see, and be thankful for it, that 
railways have really been the factor which has 
cheapened the cost of living to our struggling 
millions ; has opened up the great New World 
in the West, and enabled it both to produce 
and to find markets for its produce ; has placed 
alike the Russian peasant and the Indian ryot 
in touch with the Western world; has welded 
the nations together as with an iron hand. One 
may go further, and say that King Railway has 
done more than either the Peace Society or the 
ingenuity of inventors of destructive weapons in 
preventing and shortening wars. The nations 
still quarrel and still fight; but campaigns are 
now short, if sharp, and the more railways are 
extended, the shorter and less frequent must they 
become. 


AT A VILLAGE OFF THE MAIN ROAD 
IN PERSIA. 


We had started at midnight. It is raining cats 
and dogs. We are agg-d well wrapped up, my 
wife and I; but the continuous downpour is 
beginning to penetrate, and I get suggestive 
hints as to the luxury of a good cry. We are 
marching ; that is to say, day after day we are 
riding stages of twenty to thirty miles. Without 
any break, our journey will last twelve days, 
Our twenty mules, carrying our luggage, road- 
kit, and servants, are some ten miles behind, for 
with our head-man we have pushed on in a 
of shelter. The rain comes down in sheets. My 
heavy ulster, soaked with moisture but still water- 
proof, seems to be a ton-weight upon my tired 
shoulders ; a tiny stream of icy water is trickling 
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into my right boot. I have taken off my gloves 
some time ago—they were as wet sponges. My 
wife is in a similar plight. She is wearing a 
Mexican blanket—with a hole in it, through 
which she has thrust her head—over her habit. 
Her mare has cast a shoe, and has consequently 
gone lame. My tobacco has given out. Our 
plight is sufficiently miserable. At our side, 
alternately thrashing his wretched muleteer’s 
pony and cursing his luck, rides our treasure, 
our factotum, Malek Mahommed, my servant of 
twelve years, the man whose talents as a cook 
and intriguer make life in Persia bearable, and 
even pleasant. The load on which he is perched 
gives out a metallic clank. From his pack- 
saddle on one side hangs a smouldering firepot ; 
on the other, a huge leathern water-bottle. He 
is smoking his kalian, or hubble-bubble. My 
man is quite dry, for he has on a yapunja, or 
shaggy woollen coat. It is black in colour, and 
exactly like a very shaggy bearskin in appear- 
ance. 

All at once out goes the hand of Malek 
Mahommed, ‘There it is, sahib. I see the 
smoke.’ 

Sure enough, just then something looms up out 
of the mist and rain. There is no doubt, for we 
hear the welcome barking of the village dogs. 
My man gives a yell and rides on. When we 
arrive, we find him pounding on the apparently 
inhospitable gates of a walled village two Condred 
ag square. ‘Dogs, sons of burnt fathers, open ! 

ay your,’ &c.—Not a sound save the violent 
barking. Is it uninhabited? No; the telltale 
smoke answers this question. ‘Asses, fools! I 
tell you it is a sahib!’ yells Malek Mahommed as 
he rattles at the wooden gates. 

I now join him in shouting, and assure the 
reluctant inhabitants that all is right. In the 
meanwhile our horses are literally knee-deep in 
mud, and down comes the rain. At length a 
shrill voice demands what we want. 

‘Want!’ shrieks Malek Mahommed— want ! 
daughter of the nether regions, Shelter, of 
course 

The — are flung open; and an aged crone 
of repulsive aspect, leaning on an iron-headed 
stick, appears ; a crowd of lean and barking curs 
rush upon us ; a few cuts from my hunting-whip 
make them slink back. Slowly we blunder into 
the gateway through the black and _ slippery 
mud, Within the village walls there is no sign 
of life save the smoke and the loud bleating of 
lambs. 

There are some twenty hovels of a beehive 
shape, some sheds; a few of the rough imple- 
ments of Persian agriculture are strewn about. 
The hag precedes us. 

Vs way, my darling—this way, lord of my 
soul,’ 

Why all this sweetness? Whence this welcome? 
Does not the old woman’s hand clasp a bright 
keran (tenpence), and is she not aware that we are 
Europeans? A Persian bigwig enters a village 
or house by force—by force he lives at free 
quarters on the inhabitants, If the place suits 
him, he will not leave until compelled, or bribed, 
todo so. The European of course pays for what 
he has, gives a small present in leaving, and is 
ever a welcome guest. 

At the door of one of the beehives I descend ; 


a woman takes our horses, when I have helped 
down my wife. We enter the beehive by a door 
four feet high. The place is full of smoke, acrid 
smoke. We get out of our dripping wraps; a 
smiling and unveiled village woman takes them, 
We hurriedly lie down on the carpet, for only 
the upper part of the beehive is full of smoke, 
Now we escape it. Our boots are removed by 
giggling women. Our cook has taken possession 
of an adjoining beehive. As we sprawl on the 
carpet, we take stock of the place. We lean on 
the rolls of bedding of our village host ; it is poor, 
but scrupulously clean, The lower part of the 
walls is whitened; the upper t, jet black 
from the smoke, which makes its exit from a 
round hole in the apex of the hive. This curious 
room is some twenty feet in diameter, and is 
lighted by the chimney-hole and the door. 
Another door communicates with another hive- 
like room at the side. Furniture there is none. 
A few timeworn leathern trunks contain our 
host's worldly wealth; a few grimy jars his 
treasure, his opium harvest. Some cotton pods 
lie in one heap, some barley in another. He 
trusts us entirely, or rather his wife does, for all 
the able-bodied men are at work in the fields in 
the rain. 

Malek Mahommed enters smiling, and divested 
of his wraps. A ferocious-looking fellow truly. 
A broad kummar, or straight sword, hangs from 
his side; a py pistol and a straight 
knife are in his girdle, into which is also thrust 
a riding-whip with many tails and a short handle. 
His boots—carefully wiped—and his gay scarf 
add to his tremendous appearance. His nose is 
red from exposure ; his eyes run from standing 
over the smoky fire. But he smiles as he hands 
us the steaming tea he has just prepared, and then 
hurries off to bring my private hubble-bubble. 
We swallow our tea. 6 smoke my pipe, and as 
I do so, I hear the shouts of our servants and the 
muleteers, who are just arriving. We drop off to 
—~ : it is ten o’clock in the morning. 

e awake, and lazily stretch ourselves. It is 
now one. What a change! The sunlight is 
streaming in at the open door. It is hot, terribly 
hot. The rain is over. We gingerly make our 
way over the stepping-stones through the black 
mud, In front of and outside the village is a 
piece of turf; here are some thirty women and 
girls gossiping. From a pen in the centre of the 
grass comes the bleating of lambs; there the little 
things lie and cry in a party-coloured mass of 
black, white, brown, and gray. Malek Mahommed 
is selecting a victim for our dinner: he finds at 
length. the fattest of the flock; he pays two 
shillings to the owner, after some haggling. Both 
en are evidently pleased, for both grin 

appily. And we are now surrounded by the 
women, all unveiled, for the villager only veils 
in the towns. Such questions, such laughter, 
such compliments. Tongues go twenty-four to 
the dozen. We inform the village beauty that 
she has eyes like a gazelle ; she discreetly retires, 
smiling, but lowering her veil. Some little 
joking takes place. wife distributes a few 
needles, We are all like old friends, But the 
bleating from the pen becomes more urgent ; 
responsive baas are heard enpeeeena Shouts 
and barking proclaim the arrival of the village 
flock and shepherds, The ewes rush violently 
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towards the pen; so do the village wives and 
maidens. Each singles out a lamb and rushes 
with it to its expectant mother. There is a 
considerable ‘mixture; many mistakes occur; 
indignant mothers repudiate lambs not their own. 
At last, each ewe having found its offspring 
—— at ease. The loud bleating decreases. 

e sons and fathers of the village now make 
their appearance. My wife retires. I sit and 
smoke, chatting with the village graybeards— 
local politics, the price of grain, the wickedness 
of provincial governors. ‘ Yes, sahib, the opium, 
the opium—that is our salvation; but it is 
gambling, pure gambling.” We assent; and so 
on, and so on. 

These Persian villagers are dressed cheaply but 
comfortably ; in fact they are well and warmly 
clad. Every man has his thick felt overcoat, 
impervious to wind or weather; his blue cotton 

amas and shirt. They are all barefooted, for 
it is muddy; but each man carries his ghevas, 
or shoes of leather-bound cotton, in his girdle. 
Every man has his conical hat or round cap of 
brown felt. By judicious pumping, I get a pretty 
accurate insight into the life of the Persian 
villager. He lives well, he dresses in a homely 
fashion, and if his landlord or the government 
tax-gatherer arrives—taxes are paid in kind—he 
puts on his most ragged garments. Money he 
seldom sees; barter is the usual mode of con- 
ducting business. If he gets hold of actual coin, 
he buries it; for in Persia there are no banks 
save in the great towns, and even there the 
bankers are in the position of mere tradesmen 
and live by usury. The villager seldom sees 
roast-meat ; but he lives well on bread, boiled 
rice, soup, milk, butter, cheese, and curds. Fruits 
are a ” food, as grapes, apples, apricots, and 

lums. are vegetables, as radishes and cucum- 
The latter are eaten in immense quantities, 
and are quite harmless. 

This is a village off the main road, and we are 
the first Europeans the women-folk have ever 
seen. The sun is nearly set as we sit smokin 
and chatting. And now my smiling peishlihide 
mut (table-servant) announces dinner and that 
our beehive is carpeted and furnished. Welcome 
news! I hasten off, for we must be in the saddle 
again an hour after midnight. We travel thus to 
avoid the noonday sun. 


A DEFENCE AGAINST SCAMPED AND DEFECTIVE 
PLUMBER-WORK. 


Some years have now elapsed since the Court 
of the London Plumbers’ Company recommended 
a scheme for the registration of efficient plumbers, 
both masters and journeymen, and for giving 
technical instruction in plumbing and for the 
thorough inspection of work done. The confer- 
ence on this subject at the ‘ Healtheries’ in 1884 
was a great success, and somewhat advanced the 
question, The Plumbers’ Company has already 
spent two thousand pounds in advancing the 
matter, and have received between seven and 
eight hundred pounds in registration fees. ‘The 
movement has spread to Scotland ; and at influ- 
ential nea, eld in Edinburgh and Glasgow 
co-operating district Councils have been formed 
for the east and west of Scotland. The design 


of the movement is to enable the public to distin- 
“8 between qualified and unqualified plumbers. 

he system of registration adopted makes it neces- 
sary that there shall be one standard of excel- 
lence to which all men must attain before they 
can be registered as plumbers. No man can 
receive a certificate of registration until he has 
given satisfactory evidence that he is capable 
of doing his work thoroughly and well; and 
failing this, no one will be put on the register of 
plumbers. 

The London and Scottish conferences brought 
out the same facts. To sanction inferior plumber- 
work was a penny-wise and pound-foolish policy. 
The work of the mason and painter can be so far 
inspected and criticised ; that of the plumber is 
largely secret and hidden. Defects become known 
through a leakage of gas, or of foul air from a 
soilpipe. The bursting of a pipe sometimes 
destroys twenty times the value of the plumber- 
work which caused the mischief. Loss of health 
can sometimes be directly traced to bad plumber- 
work. Mr G. Shaw, the originator of the move- 
ment, is of opinion that our present system of 
building, which prevents the architect from coming 
into direct contact with the plumbers, is a vicious 
one. Contracts were given to general builders 
who had little or no knowledge of plumber-work, 
and who employed incompetent men at a lower 
rate of wages than was paid to efficient plumbers, 
who should be held responsible for the effective 
nature of the work done. The co-operation is 
sought of local authorities, architects, the medical 
profession, and others who can practically advance 
this work. It is also proposed to help the 
formation of technical classes of instruction for 
plumbers, This movement is so bound up with 
the interests of suffering humanity, that we 
heartily wish it all success, 


THE FLOWER QUEEN, 


A pewy rose, blood-red, 

Sweet perfume whilom shed, 

For me alone : 

It was the last of all; 

And now its petals fall, 

Their crimson radiance gone, their odorous duty 
done. 


The bright flowers of the sun, 

Though day is long begun, 

Hang sadly down ; 

They mourn the dying Queen ; 

And al! their golden sheen, 

My garden’s sunny crown, has faded into brown, 


Pale, snow-white lily-bells 
Ring sweet sad soundless knells, 
Mourning the dead ; 
Dim requiems of the breeze 
Sigh ’mid the tasselled trees, 
Where Autumn’s gold and red with fading leaves are 
wed, 
H. Dawson Lowgy. 
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